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RESIDENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD TOURISM DEVELOPMENT: 
A CASE STUDY IN KUSADASI, TURKEY 


SENOL CAVUS and ABDULLAH TANRISEVDI 


Adnan Menderes University, School of Tourism Administration & Hotel Management, 
Candan Tarhan Bulvari, No: 6, 09400 Kusadasi, Aydin, Turkey 


Mass tourism may Influence local peoples’ daily routines. These influences may be seen mostly in the 
peak tourism seasons. Such Influences are formed as congestion, density, overcrowding, and energy 
shortages. Residents' participation In the tourism development process helps to improve local econo- 
mies. The purpose of this study was to examine the residents’ attitudes toward tourism development in 
Kusadasi (Turkey) that highly Influence mass tourism. Factor, frequency, and chi-square analysis 
were used in the study. Seven factors were found, which were: negative attitudes toward tourism 
development, economic benefits, general concerns, congestion, negative economic benefits, cultural 
concerns, and support to tourism establishments. In addition, the residents’ threshold level based on 
Doxey’s Imdex model was explored. The relationships between variables were also measured. Sig- 
nificant differentiations were within age and length of residence. 

Resident attitudes Threshold level Tourism development Irridex model 


The tourism industry changes host populations’ 
social and cultural structure. It also adds value to 
environmental and historical sources as well as be- 
ing an economic issue. Only a few had studied the 
industry’s other functions up to the 1980s. In the 
1960s the focus was on economic benefits (Ap & 
Crompton, 1998; Lankford & Howard, 1994) and 
mainly tourist spending at destinations was analyzed 
(Pizam & Pokela, 1978). In the 1970s studies on 
tourism reflected on negative issues, but in the 1 980s 
and 1990s tourism was viewed as having both posi- 
tive and negative consequences, -achieving a balanced 


and systematic approach (Ap & Crompton, 1998; 
Lankford & Howard, 1994). 

In spite of the overall economic benefits of the 
tourism industry, mass tourism can cause adverse 
effects on the host populations, such as overcrowd- 
ing, environmental degradation, noise, property de- 
struction, and decreasing tourist satisfaction (But- 
ler, 1996; Lankford & Howard, 1994). The impacts 
of tourism on destinations and host communities, 
and associated residents’ perceptions and attitudes 
toward tourism, continue to be an important issue 
(Lindberg, Dellaert, & Rassing, 1999; Snaith & 
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Haley, 1999). Thus, the impacts of tourism devel- 
opment (social, cultural, physical, and environmen- 
tal), besides economic benefits, have been studied 
in numerous tourism books (Coltman, 1989; Gee, 
Choy, & Makens, 1984; Holloway, 1989; Hudman 
& Hawkins, 1989; Mathieson & Wall, 1982; McIn- 
tosh & Goeldner, 1986; Mill & Morrison, 1985; 
Murphy, 1985; Pearce, 1989; Urry, 1990), and have 
been examined by many researchers theoretically 
and empirically (Akis, Peristianis, & Warner, 1996; 
Allen, Hafer, Long, & Perdue, 1993; Ap & 
Crompton, 1998; Brougham & Butler, 1981; Cohen, 
1978; Dogan, 1989; Getz, 1994; Jurowski, 1998; 
King, Pizam, & Milman, 1 993; Liu, Sheldon, & Var, 
1987; Martin, McGuire, & Allen, 1998; Pizam, 
Milman, & King, 1994; Pizam & Pokela, 1978; 
Thomason, Crompton, & Kamp, 1979). Various 
models also have been proposed (Allen et al., 1993; 
Ap, 1992; Ap & Crompton, 1998; Brougham & 
Butler, 1981; Butler, 1980; Doxey, 1975; Lankford 
& Howard, 1 994). 

Outcomes of several studies show that impacts of 
the tourism industry on host populations are multi- 
faceted. So there is a need to analyze the conse- 
quences of tourism development in a given destina- 
tion. In order to get more reliable findings, 
longitudinal studies are available in this respect 
(Getz, 1994; Johnson, Snepenger, & Akis, 1994; 
Lindberg & Johnson, 1997; Snaith & Haley, 1999; 
Soutar & McLeod, 1 993; Young, Thyne, & Lawson, 
1999). While tourism can improve residents’ qual- 
ity of life (Ap & Crompton, 1998), successful tour- 
ism development is dependent on host communi- 
ties’ support (Jurowski, Uysal, & Williams, 1997). 

To drive local economies based on the tourism in- 
dustry, it must be considered that local people have 
an involvement in the development process (Allen, 
Long, Perdue, & Kieselbach, 1988). Researchers 
emphasize the importance of residents’ feelings and 
suggest that residents could personally influence the 
decision-making process within their community 
(Getz, 1994; Murphy, 1985; Snaith & Haley, 1999). 
Observing residents’ expectations toward tourism 
development is essential in tourism planning. Hav- 
ing residents play an active role in the process and 
developing positive attitudes toward tourism are very 
important for long-term stabilization of tourism, es- 
pecially in those areas where environmental prob- 
lems occur. 


Literature Review 

Several models have been proposed related to 
impacts of tourism and have helped to evaluate resi- 
dents’ attitudes. Researchers have attempted to de- 
termine the variables that influence perceptions of 
the impacts of tourism and attitudes toward tourism, 
and also the factors that emerge between individu- 
als and groups who have different sociodemographic, 
socioeconomic, and sociocultural characteristics. 

One of the first proposed models concerning resi- 
dents’ attitudes was Doxey ’s Irridex model (1975). 
The model describes that residents’ attitudes toward 
tourism change in four stages: enthusiasm, apathy, 
annoyance, and antagonism. This model asserts that 
while initially residents’ attitudes toward tourism are 
enthusiastic, when costs outweigh the expectations 
or benefits attitudes turn toward apathy and annoy- 
ance and antagonism. Similarly, Nemety (1990) also 
states that residents’ attitudes will go through the 
following stages: welcome, development, resent- 
ment, confrontation, and destruction (Johnson et al., 

1 994). Long, Perdue, and Allen ( 1 990) support these 
models. These authors conclude that residents’ atti- 
tudes start favorably and later reach a threshold, af- 
ter which support for tourism declines. 

However, Getz (1994) asserts that the Irridex 
model should not be interpreted as being determin- 
istic. He bases his opinions on Rothman’s (1978) 
study, which was undertaken in two different desti- 
nations. Rothman states that communities that have 
long-term experience with tourism are able to de- 
velop mechanisms to accommodate inconveniences, 
suggesting that residents’ attitudes might also change 
as time goes by. In spite of the fact that problems 
related to tourism increased in the peak tourism sea- 
son, host populations did not perceive these prob- 
lems unfavorably; they adjusted themselves to 
changing conditions easily. This finding was based 
on the reality of experience with tourism, which 
helped the ability to cope with problems generated 
by tourism, because residents had been involved in 
the tourism industry for a long time. Another study 
by Brown and Giles (1994) sought to determine be- 
havioral adaptations of residents’ everyday behav- 
ior during the peak tourism season in Byron Bay, 
Australia. The impact of tourism forced changes to 
shopping behavior, leisure activities, and in terms 
of an ability to move. Residents developed three 
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coping strategies: reorganization, retreat, and reaf- 
firmation. 

Another developed model, which is known as 
“Tourist Area Life Cycle,” was proposed by Butler 
(1980). According to this model, there is a relation- 
ship between level of tourism development and resi- 
dents’ attitudes toward tourism, and host populations 
hold positive and negative attitudes along with ac- 
tive and passive support or opposition. While resi- 
dents’ attitudes toward tourism may be positive in 
the first stages of a destination’s life cycle, they may 
turn negative because of increasing tourist numbers 
and existing observable negative impacts. This as- 
sumption was supported a study by Martin and Uysal 
(1990). The authors demonstrated that there was an 
inverse relationship between level of tourism devel- 
opment and residents’ attitudes toward tourism. Ac- 
cording to Martin and Uysal, this relationship shows 
that residents welcome tourism in the initial devel- 
opment process, but as social and physical impacts 
of tourism begin to come into existence and undes- 
ired changes occur, attitudes toward tourism may 
turn negative. Another supportive study for Butler’s 
model was by Dogan (1989). He postulated that resi- 
dents’ altitudinal and behavioral responses to tour- 
ism could include resistance, retreat, boundary main- 
tenance, revitalization, and adoption. 

Ap (1992) developed a model to understand resi- 
dents’ attitudes toward tourism by applying social 
exchange theory to the tourism field. This model is 
well known among scholars. He was inspired by 
social exchange theory, which asserts individuals or 
groups evaluate the expected benefits, the possibil- 
ity of benefits from exchange, and if the perceived 
costs are less than perceived benefits, they will be 
involved in the exchange process. Theoretically, if 
residents perceive the consequences of tourism as 
valuable and believe that costs would not exceed 
benefits, they will support tourism (Jurowski et al., 
1997). Applying social exchange theory to tourism, 
Ap (1992) criticized the previous study’s theoreti- 
cal framework and formulated several propositions, 
which can be used as hypotheses. According to Ap, 
individuals and groups in an interaction situation 
determine their positions toward tourism by taking 
into consideration cost and benefit balance. While 
costs occur, if residents perceive services are satis- 
factory and costs and benefits are balanced, residents’ 
attitudes toward tourism will be positive. 


Jurowski et al. (1997) developed another model 
inspiring social exchange theory and understanding 
residents’ attitudes. The authors proposed a “Path 
Analytic Model” based on social exchange theory. 
They explain seven factors that exist in relationship 
to each other. According to the model, support for 
tourism is a function of perceived economic, social, 
and environmental impacts, then economic benefit, 
use of resources, social involvement, and ecocentric 
attitudes. They assert that components of the poten- 
tial economic benefits, use of tourism resources, 
ecocentric attitudes, and social involvement influ- 
ence perceptions of economic, social, and environ- 
mental consequences of tourism; hence, support to- 
ward tourism forms directly or indirectly. 

Scholars have tested many independent variables 
to evaluate residents’ attitudes toward tourism de- 
velopment. The work by Lankford and Howard 
(1994) reviewed independent variables, which have 
been used in the literature. These can be classified 
as: length of residence, economic dependency on 
tourism, distance of tourism center from the respon- 
dents* home, residents’ involvement in tourism de- 
cision making, birthplace, level of knowledge about 
tourism and the region’s economy, level of contact 
with tourists, demographic characteristics, perceived 
impacts on local outdoor recreation opportunities, 
and rate of community growth. 

An early study of residents in Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts, by Pizam (1978) found that there was a 
significant relationship between an individual’s at- 
titudes toward tourism/tourists and level of economic 
dependency on tourism; furthermore, socioeconomic 
variables have less impact on attitudes. The find- 
ings showed that local people who are economically 
dependent on tourism have a more favorable atti- 
tude in comparison with those whose livelihood does 
not depend on tourism. Other researchers (Liu etal., 
1987; Martin et al., 1998; Milman & Pizam, 1988; 
Murphy, 1985; Thomason et al., 1979) also tested 
the issue of relationships between residents’ attitudes 
toward tourism and economic dependency and con- 
cluded similar findings. 

Researchers who investigated whether a relation- 
ship exists between length of residence and residents’ 
attitudes toward tourism (Brougham & Butler, 1981 ; 
Liu & Var, 1986; Sheldon & Var, 1984; Urn & 
Crompton, 1987) found that the longer residents stay 
the more negative attitudes occur as time goes by. 
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However, Allen et al. (1993) assert that there is no 
significant relationship between length of residence 
and attitudes. 

Several researchers state that distance of residence 
in relationship to a city’s central tourist area differ- 
entiates attitudes. Residents who live farther away 
from tourist areas (hotel, bar, disco, etc.) are less 
concerned with tourism impacts, while those who 
live closer to tourist areas are more concerned. Ryan 
and Montgomery (1994) concluded the age of a resi- 
dent was not a determinant of attitude, and hence 
attitudes shown by longer stay residents were not 
being influenced by the fact that they were simply 
older people. Birthplace could be an effective deter- 
minant of attitudes (Brougham & B utler, 1 98 1 ; Urn 
& Crompton, 1987). Brougham and Butler assert 
that level of contact with tourists influences residents’ 
attitudes toward the tourism industry and tourists. 

A cross-cultural study that was undertaken in 
Hawaii, Northern Wales, and Istanbul by Liu et al. 
(1987), which compared residents’ attitudes in terms 
of level of tourism development and importance of 
tourism to the local economy. Their findings indi- 
cated that residents are more concerned with posi- 
tive and negative environmental impacts of tourism 
where the tourism industry is more developed and 
the local economy is more dependent upon tourism. 

Allen et al. (1993) also compared communities’ 
attitude toward tourism in a study undertaken in 10 
different rural areas of Colorado that have different 
levels of tourism and economic development. The 
authors grouped the communities into levels of high 
to low economic and tourism development and tried 
to determine whether communities’ attitudes toward 
tourism were differentiated by level of development. 

A study by Johnson, Snepenger & Akis ( 1 994) sup- 
ported these findings. 

Martin (1999) investigated the attitudes toward 
tourism development of four different groups of resi- 
dents — business leaders, government leaders, gen- 
eral residents, and retirees — in Hilton Head, South 
Carolina. He found that even if all groups of resi- 
dents agreed, there were both positive and negative 
impacts of tourism development in Hilton Head, and 
although they were generally supportive of the tour- 
ism industry, the attitudes of groups were statisti- 
cally differentiated. 

Another study by Jurowski (1998) was conducted 
in five rural counties of south Virginia located near 


the Mount Rogers Recreation Area. This study ex- 
amined residents’ sentiments about their community 
in relation to their perceptions of the impacts of tour- 
ism and their support or opposition to the tourism 
industry. She found two clusters; one cluster was more 
willing to invest personal resources into making the 
community better, whereas other had stronger feel- 
ings about the area in which they lived. She concluded 
that the group with the stronger feelings for their com- 
munity was more supportive of tourism development 
and more optimistic about impacts of tourism on the 
quality of life in their community. These findings sup- 
port “growth machine theory,” which contends “resi- 
dents will generally exhibit positive attitudes toward 
tourism development because they have been con- 
vinced by the growth machine that the economic vi- 
ability of their community depends on increased 
growth” (Martin, 1999, p. 50). 

Martin et al. (1998) examined the attitudes of re- 
tirees in a resort community (Hilton Head) toward 
impacts of tourism and any future growth that can 
be expected as a result of tourism development. They 
found that the residents of Hilton Head who are re r 
tirees agree that tourism has had a negative impact 
on the community and they were fairly neutral about 
their support for tourism’s role in the community. 

Another cross-cultural study by Pizam et al. 
(1994) compared attitudes toward tourism in two 
different communities: central Florida, US (a devel- 
oped country) and Nadi, Fiji (a developing coun- 
try). They found similar attitudes toward tourism in 
both communities, which reflected different physi- 
cal, cultural, and economic characteristics but were 
both economically dependent on the tourism indus- 
try. Respondents perceived the environmental im- 
pacts of tourism and law enforcement agencies as 
negative, while both perceived impacts of tourism 
on community as positive according to their eco- 
nomic perceptions. 

Akis et al. (1996) compared perceptions of two 
different communities toward economic, social, and 
environmental impacts of tourism in Cyprus, where 
Turks live in Kyneria and Greeks live in Paralimni 
and Ayia Napa. The authors found significant dif- 
ferences related to social and environmental issues, 
whereas both groups perceived economic issues as 
positive, and determined that these differences could 
stem from the level of tourism development. They 
further stated that this result supports the assump- 
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tion that as tourism develops in a given area, nega- 
tive interactions between tourists and residents will 
increase. 

An early work by Murphy (1985) concluded resi- 
dents’ attitudes toward tourism were more negative 
than attitudes of business leaders and local adminis- 
trators. However, Perdue, Long, and Allen (1990) 
found that both positive and negative perceptions of 
tourism were not related to sociodemographic char- 
acteristics of residents. These authors also stated that 
variables related to one’s livelihood could account 
for residents who have more positive support for 
tourism. Contrary to these findings, Husbands (1989) 
asserts that perceptions are significantly differenti- 
ated according to one’s social status and class. In 
addition, a study by Snaith and Haley (1999) inves- 
tigated residents’ opinions of impact of tourism in 
the historic city of York, England. They found that 
the resident population should not be viewed as ho- 
mogenous in its support for tourism development. 
Opinions of residents regarding tourism and its man- 
agement were found to be significantly diverse 
across a variety of socioeconomic and demographic 
indicators. 

Finally, Turco (1998) investigated residents’ per- 
ceptions toward costs and benefits of an international 
tourist event — Balloon Festival — that takes place in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. He concluded residents 
who believed the social benefits outweighed the so- 
cial costs were financially supportive of this event. 

After reviewing the literature, it was desirable to 
examine the situation in Kusadasi, Turkey, a resort 
community that is heavily influenced by the tour- 
ism industry. As Ap ( 1 992) stated, in developing and 
attracting tourism to a community the goal is to 
achieve outcomes that obtain the best balance of 
benefits and costs for both residents and tourism 
actors. Further, analyzing impacts of tourism can 
help planners, decision makers, and government 
members to overcome the negative consequences of 
tourism in a given destination. In this respect, the 
purpose of this study was to examine the residents’ 
attitudes toward the tourism development process 
in Kusadasi. 

Kusadasi 

The history of Kusadasi goes back to the first sea 
merchants. In the old ages Kusadasi was known as 


Scalanova. The region is full of traces of ancient civi- 
lizations, such as Ephesus, Miletos, Didyma, and 
Aphrodisias. There is a house 7 miles south of 
Ephesus in which the Virgin Mary is believed to have 
lived, so there is attraction for Christian believers. 

Tourism in Kusadasi began with cruise tours. The 
first tours took place some 33 years ago. In 1967 a 
French Company built a holiday camp in Kusadasi, 
which was the spark for the booming industry. In 
1974 the population reached 7500; maximum ca- 
pacity was achieved in 1985. Currently Kusadasi’s 
accommodation capacity is 35,000 beds. There are 
approximately 150 travel agencies and, besides these 
agencies, nearly 750 companies directly or indirectly 
involved in the tourism business. Although the cur- 
rent population of the town is about 35,000, it reaches 
approximately 500,000 in the peak tourism season, 
which is May to September. 

Development of the tourism industry has elimi- 
nated some of the natural beauty of the region. This 
is a distinctive dilemma for Turkish tourism. On the 
one hand, tourists need accommodations; on the 
other hand, when one sees more houses and hotels 
than natural scenery one does not come back to the 
same place next season. In this respect, for the 2001 
tourism season, major tour operators decided to sac- 
rifice Kusadasi because of various problems, such 
as overconstruction, underdeveloped sewage system, 
water pollution, etc. 

Method 

The Survey Instrument 

The survey was accomplished using a question- 
naire consisting of three parts, excluding 
sociodemographic variables, length of residence, and 
economic dependency on tourism. 

The first part asked respondents to rate the per- 
ceived current situation of the tourism industry in 
Kusadasi, on a rule: 0 to +25, +25 to +75, +75 to 
+ 100, +100 to -60, -60 to -20. In the second part, 
attitudinal items were applied. Items used in the 
questionnaire were based on questions used in pre- 
vious surveys, particularly those carried out by Ap 
(1992), Madrigal (1993), Lankford and Howard 
( 1 994), Ryan and Montgomery ( 1 994), Getz ( 1 994), 
Jurowski (1998), Ap and Crompton (1998), Martin 
et al. (1998), and Martin (1999). Fifty-two items 
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were chosen from these surveys. Then a pilot test 
was conducted to check these items based on rec- 
ommendations of respondents. Within the 52 
items, it was indicated that 21 were confusing and 7 
had similar meaning. In view of the recommenda- 
tions, 28 items were deleted. The final questionnaire 
contained 24 items. These items covered social im- 
pacts of tourism such as density, congestion, litter, 
pollution, and contact with tourists, environment, 
promotion of the area, quality of life, development 
through tourism, shopping and recreation facilities, 
and economic aspects in terms of direct income and 
employment. Items were been ranked by the degree 
of agreement with the statements and were posed 
both in the positive and negative voice. All answers 
in this part were measured on a 6-point Likert-type 
scale, with a value of 1 as total disagreement and a 
value of 6 as total agreement with the item. In the 
third part, two questions that each consisted of four 
statements (questions 13 and 14) were designed to 
determine the respondents’ threshold level toward 
tourism development and sentiments about their own 
city. 

Sample 

The population of Kusadasi was about 35,000. 
The city was broken into three main districts. Each 
district was made up of different neighborhoods, 
which were believed to be associated with changes 
in social status. Selected districts contained about 
15,000 residents. A representative sample of 600 
households was selected by the Kusadasi Bureau of 
Statistics achieving through a spatial sampling frame 
from each district. In each district households were 
contacted by face-to-face interviewing and by ask- 
ing residents to complete a questionnaire, between 
July 1998 and September 1999. Eighty question- 
naires were distributed in 1998 and an additional 
120 were distributed in 1999. Of the two hundred 
questionnaires, there was a response rate of 33%. 

Data Analysis 

The analysis of the data consisted of two stdps. 
First, principal components factor analysis with 
Varimax rotation was used to examine underlying 
dimensions of the items. An underlying dimension 
can be used to explain the variation among a set of 
interrelated, not directly observable, variables. It can 


be expressed as a linear combination of the observed 
variables. The criteria of an eigenvalue exceeding 
1 .0 and the items loading 0.40 or higher were used. 
The items were subject to computation of Cronbach’s 
alpha coefficient, which is a measure of reliability 
of the scale. In addition, other variables were mea- 
sured through frequency and chi-square analysis 
(significance at p < 0.05). 

Results 

Nearly 68% of the respohdents were relatively 
young, below the age of 35. Twenty-five percent 
were within the 36-50 age group, and the remain- 
ing were older residents (7.5%). There were 61% 
male and 39% female respondents. Forty-nine per- 
cent of the respondents were married. The distribu- 
tion of years of residence in Kusadasi was: 1-6 years 
(42.5%), 7-15 years 21.5%), and 16 or more years 
(33.5%). Seventy-two percent of the respondents 
were college and higher educated, including under- 
graduate (36%) and graduate (1%), which was 
thought to be an important aspect for obtaining more 
reliable data from respondents. Occupation of re- 
spondents varied, ranging from officer to student. 
Of the total sample, 58.5% of the respondents re- 
ported their livelihood was not related to tourism 
while the remaining were employer (17.5%) and 
employee (24%) in the tourism industry. 

A large portion of the respondents (63%) indi- 
cated negative development stages (+100 to -60) of 
the tourism industry in Kusadasi. Residents per- 
ceived that tourism development in Kusadasi was 
likely to have a negative result. Furthermore, they 
were not satisfied with the planning efforts for 
Kusadasi and its environment (66%). 

Mean scores and SDs of tourism attitude state- 
ments are shown in Table 1 . The highest mean score 
(5.24) was related to an economic aspect (Tourism 
has a major role for local economy). The lowest mean 
score (1.52) was also related to an economic aspect 
(We are negatively impacted because of increasing 
prices in peak tourism season). Positive aspects re- 
lated to tourism industry are indicated by higher 
means scores, whereas lower mean scores explain 
various negative consequences of the tourism indus- 
try. 

Principal components factor analysis with 
Varimax rotation results are shown in Table 2. Seven 
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Table 1 

Mean Scores and SDs of Tourism Attitudes Statements 

Item 


Tourism has a major role for local economy 

Tourism encourages social and cultural activities in Kusadasi 

Incomes of residents have increased because of tourism 

It is needed to encourage more quality and boutique tourism establishments to attract more tourists 
Residents will not enjoy the case of attracting more tourists to Kusadasi 

If it was not for the tourism industry in Kusadasi, infrastructure and other facilities would not be improved 

Tourism development provides more employment opportunities for Kusadasi residents 

1 believe that the tourism industry has improved the quality of life and increased shopping facilities in Kusadasi 

economic benefits of tourism outweigh negative consequences 

I think that tourism has improved my culture, knowledge, and manner 

Cultural benefits of tourism outweigh negative social impacts 

Tourists have positively impacted our culture 

Prices of property have increased because of tourism and it is an additional benefit for us 
It is needed to encourage more tourism establishments to attract more tourists 
Tourism establishments should pay more tax than others 
Ordinary residents cannot benefit from the tourism industry 
I suffer from overcrowding and congestion 

I observe that tourism has led to increased crime and vandalism in Kusadasi 

Some health problems such as AIDS have increased in the peak tourism season 

Kusadasi residents have become more ambitious about money owing to the tourism industry 

Kusadasi has become a target destination for terrorists and gangs 

We are unjustly subjected to an energy shortage in the peak season owing to tourism 

The tourism industry in Kusadasi has negatively impacted the environment and led to increased overconstruction 
we are negatively impacted because of increasing prices in the peak tourism season 


Scores ranged from I = strongly disagree to 6 = strongly agree. 


Mean SD 


5.24204 

0.97007 

4.92357 

1.24829 

4.90446 

1.04871 

4.68790 

1.42259 

4.64968 

1.42715 

4.54140 

1.39362 

4.48408 

1. 11864 

4.34395 

1.38542 

3.96815 

1.33695 

3.92994 

1.52801 

3.64331 

1.42780 

3.64331 

1.42331 

3.47134 

1.78871 

3.14013 

1.71889 

2.94904 

1.65559 

2.87261 

1.42652 

2.64968 

1.60874 

2.26115 

1.28675 

2.21019 

1.36359 

1.94904 

1.98002 

1.82 1 66 

1.14636 

1.73885 

1. 12743 

1.64331 

1.09786 

1.52229 

1.02273 


factors accounted for 85.7% of the total variance. 
Coefficient alphas for items loading on each factor 
were 0.79, 0.67, 0.62, 0.32, 0.42, 0.42, and 0.47, 
respectively. The seven-factor solution was derived 
from the 24 items. 

Factor 1 was labeled as “Negative attitudes to- 
ward tourism development.” It comprised seven 
items (0.79 alpha) and explained 3 1 . 1 % of the vari- 
ance. This factor contained the items that were re- 
lated to negative consequences of tourism develop- 
ment in Kusadasi, such as negatively impacting the 
environment, increasing prices, health problems, 
energy shortages, crime rates, and finally illegal 
groups resulting from the tourism industry, particu- 
larly in peak tourism season. Factor 2 was labeled 
“Economic benefits.” It explained 26.5% of the vari- 
ance and had an alpha coefficient of 0.67. This fac- 
tor included the items related to personal economic 
benefits from the tourism industry: employment 
opportunities, general economic benefits, shopping 
facilities, incomes, prices of property, and quality 
of life. Factor 3, labeled “General concerns,” ex- 
plained 13.3% of the total variance (0.626 alpha). It 


contained items related to infrastructure, trade, and 
social and cultural activities. Factor 4, “Congestion,” 
explained 5.2% of the variance and 0.32 alpha coef- 
ficient. Overcrowding was biggest concern in this 
factor. Factor 5, “Negative economic benefits,” ex- 
plained 4.9% of the variance (0.423 alpha). This fac- 
tor included two items and those related to reflec- 
tion toward tourism. Factor 6 was labeled “Cultural 
concerns.” This factor comprised only two items and 
explained 2.9% of the variance, with a reliability 
coefficient of 0.42. Finally, Factor 7 was labeled 
“Support for tourism establishments.” It explained 
1 .8% of the variance and had an alpha of 0.47. Two 
items were included as supportive for enterprises 
both in qualitative and quantitative aspects. 

As stated above, question 13 was designed to 
measure the threshold level of respondents toward 
tourism development in Kusadasi based on Doxey’s 
Irridex model, ranging as: enthusiasm, apathy, an- 
noyance, and antagonism. More than half of the re- 
spondents (54%) indicated that they were in the an- 
noyance stage (Problems related to tourism industry 
in Kusadasi annoy me and it is high time to do some- 
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Table 2 

Results of Principal Component Factor Analysis With Varimax Rotation (Significam Factor Loadings Only) 


Factors 


Negative attitudes toward tourism development 
Thetounsm industry in Kusadasi has negatively impacted the environment 
and led to increase overconstruction 

We are ne gatively impacted because of increasing prices in the peak tourism season 
Some health problems such as AIDS have increased in the peak tourism season 
V,e are unjustly subjected to energy shortage in peak season owing to tourism 
I observe that tourism has led to increased crime and vandalism in Kusadasi 
Kusadasi residents have become more ambitious about money 
owing to the tourism industry 

Kusadasi has become a target destination for terrorists and gangs 
Economic benefits 


Tourism devel^mem provides more employment opportunities for Kusadasi residents 
I think that tounsm has improved my culture, knowledge, and manner 
Prices of property have increased because of tourism and it is 
an additional benefit for us 

Economic benefits of tourism outweigh negative consequences 
I believe that the tourism industry has improved the quality of life and 
increased shopping facilities in Kusadasi 
Incomes of residents have increased because of tourism 


General concerns 

If it was not for the tourism industry in Kusadasi, infrastructure and other 
facilities would not be improved 
Tourism has a major role for local economy 
Tourism encourages social and cultural activities in Kusadasi 
Congestion 

I suffer from overcrowding and congestion 

Residents will not enjoy the case of attracting more tourists to Kusadasi 
Negative economic benefits 
Tourism establishments should pay more tax than others 
Ordinary residents cannot benefit from the tourism industry 
Cultural concerns 

Tourists have positively impacted our culture 
Cultural benefits of tourism outweigh negative social impacts 
Support for tourism establishments 

It is needed to encourage more tourism establishments to attract more tourists 
It is needed to encourage more quality and boutique tourism establishments 
to attract more tourists 


Loading 


0.76598 

0.72371 

0.56227 

0.82829 

0.62691 

0.40673 

0.60734 

0.53368 

0.62667 

0.48616 

0.43232 

0.70926 

0.64715 


0.73014 

0.63398 

0.71408 


0.68298 

0.48968 


0.46270 

0.46740 


0.65407 

0.77329 


0.42362 

0.84760 


Eigenvalue 

9.153 


7.951 


3.756 

1.890 

1.334 

1.409 

1.440 


Variance Rel. 

Explained Alpha 

31.1% 0.790 


26.5% 0.676 


13.3% 0.621 


5.2% 0.321 

4.9% 0.423 

2.9% 0.428 

1.8% 0.472 


Total variance explained: 85.7%. Reliability alpha: 0.713. 


thing). It must be noted that exceeding the stage of 
annoyance means that residents reach the antago- 
nism stage, which is a serious issue for the future of 
the tourism industry. In this study it was found that 
only 5% of the respondents were in the antagonism 
stage. The remaining were enthusiasm (6.5%) and ’ 
apathy (7.5%). Related to question 13, question 14 
was designed to get general information about re- 
spondents’ sentiments to their own city. The ques- 
tion was, “What will you do if tourism industry in 
Kusadasi declines one day?.” Over half (55.5%) of 


the respondents wanted to do their best actively to 
cope with negative consequences of tourism; 8% 
were passive, 4% did not want to extend personal 
effort, and 32.5% laid the blames on others. 

Chi-square analysis was also used to determine 
statistically significant relationships. In this respect, 
several independent variables (length of residence, 
tourism-related occupation, and age) and dependent 
variables (threshold level of respondents toward tour- 
ism development, sentiment to their own city, and 
perception toward tourism development level of 
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Kusadasi) were used in examining whether or not 
relationships existed. The pattern of relationships 
between independent variables and dependent vari- 
ables is shown in Table 3. 

As shown in Table 3, results of the chi-square 
analysis indicated that only tourism-related occu- 
pation did not differentiate. Statistically significant 
differences across length of residence — excluding 
perceptions toward tourism development of 
Kusadasi — and age were found. 

Conclusions 

The results of a study of residents’ attitudes to- 
ward tourism development in a resort community — 
Kusadasi — by reviewing past researches within the 
theoretical framework have been presented. In this 
study two main findings were explored. The first is 
that residents were found to be largely reactive to- 
ward tourism development because it increased a 
variety of problems in their own city. Factor solu- 
tions show that negative attitudes were mainly re- 
lated to the development process of the city, which 
was initially cultural based but then turned toward 
mass activities, which included congestion, over- 
crowding, density, energy shortages, and increased 
prices, particularly in the peak tourism seasons. In 
addition, 63% of the respondents perceived the level 
of tourism development of Kusadasi as negative. 
Connected with this finding, they also were not sat- 
isfied with the planning efforts and environmental 
issues that were performed by formal authorities. 
Moreover, respondents were in the annoyance stage 


of Doxey’s Irridex model. As mentioned, exceeding 
this stage would lead to the stage of antagonism, 
which is most serious for the future of destination. 
The second main finding was residents’ support to- 
ward problems. Residents generally were willing to 
cope with problems, according to their sentiments 
about their community. Although they were sub- 
jected to various problems related to the tourism 
industry, residents were aware of the necessity of 
tourism for their local economy. 

The relationships between variables were mea- 
sured and significant differentiations were found 
within age and length of residence. Contrary to some 
earlier studies (Liu et al., 1987; Martin et a!., 1998; 
Milman & Pizam, 1988; Murphy, 1985; Pizam, 
1978; Thomason et al., 1979), no significant differ- 
entiation in relation to economical dependence on 
the tourism industry was found. The finding that the 
longer residents have lived in the destination the 
more negative attitudes toward tourism occur with 
time (Brougham & Butler, 1981; Liu et al., 1987; 
Sheldon & Var, 1984; Urn & Crompton, 1987) has 
been supported by this study. 

The implication of this study suggests that local 
and central administrators should pay more atten- 
tion to the problems and residents’ feelings. They 
also should try to educate residents about both costs 
and benefits of tourism. Residents’ efforts in the 
planning process also should not be ignored. 
Clearly, by having residents play an active role in 
the planning process, long-term development of the 
city can be effectively managed through consen- 
sus. 


Table 3 

The Pattern of Relationships Between Independent Variables and Dependent Variables 

Independent Variables 


Dependent Variables 

Length of 
Residence 

Tourism-Related 

Occupation 

Age 

Threshold level toward tourism development in Kusadasi 

0.01“ 

N/S 

0.00 l c 

Sentiment to Kusadasi 

0.01 b 

N/S 

0.00 1 J 

Perceptions toward tourism development level of Kusadasi 

N/S 

N/S 

0.00 l« 


/ 

*X l (24)= 45.480, p < 0.01. 
*X ! (24) = 46.795, p < 0.01. 
‘X J (I2) = 88.868, p< 0.001. 
J X I ( 1 2) = 64.01 1 , p < 0.00 1 . 
VC 16) = 94.006. p< 0.001. 
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Future research should enlarge the sample size to 
obtain more data from a host population. Longitu- 
dinal research is also recommended. In addition, 
even though it is very difficult to determine social 
carrying capacity of resort communities, research- 
ers should focus on this subject to understand the 
current level of the community involved. These will 
be very useful findings for planners and local ad- 
ministrators to help create more-reliable developed 
destinations and to minimize problems. 
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